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Mr. Wallace’s Errors 


B itr confusion created by Henry Wallace’s criti- 
cisms of our foreign policy and President Tru- 
man’s obvious lack of comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of either the policy or the criticism, may be 
regarded as unfortunate in this country. Seen from 
the standpoint of the European scene, from which 
the writer has just returned, it appears to be almost 
catastrophic. 


To explain the dismay and disappointment which 
the Wallace viewpoint created among the democratic 
forces in Europe, and particularly in Germany, it 
must be observed that the Russian peril is regarded 
with such fear that it practically obsesses the Eu- 
ropean mind. The most significant development in 
Germany has been, that the socialists rigorously re- 
fused to come into the so-called “Socialist Unity” 
party, which was to be the instrument of Russia’s 
ideological domination of Germany; that their op- 
position rose to real heights of heroism, at least in 
Berlin; and that Russian terror has so completely 
discredited communism that it can get only ten per 
cent of the votes in all Western zones. In the Rus- 
sian zone it achieves only 60% of the votes despite 
every chicane and oppression practiced by the Rus- 
sian occupation. 


Germany, in other words, believes that Russian 
dictatorship is little better, and may be worse than 
the Nazi one. This testimony is identical, whether 
it comes from the religious or the socialist leaders. 
It is felt that the only chance of peace is to resist 
the ideological and strategic expansion of the dic- 
tatorship, so that it will not finally have the strength 
to challenge the world. That is why Secretary 
Byrnes’ speech at Stuttgart was exceedingly popular 
in Germany among all classes. The most popular 
part of his address was his assurance that we would 
remain in Germany as long as any one else did. I 
found the popularity of this assurance somewhat pa- 
thetic in the light of the fact that our occupation is 
unbelievably vexatious. We have, for instance, a 
complete Jim Crowism in our zone. It is practically 
impossible for a German and an American to eat 
together, except in the private home of an American 
officer. Yet the Germans gladly bear these burdens, 
so long as they are assured thereby, that they will 


not come under Russian rule. The Christian party 
and the socialist party feel themselves more and 
more as two wings of a “Christian western” tradi- 
tion, seeking to preserve the remnants of a Chris- 
tian civilization against a new tyranny. 

The Wallace criticism of our increasing firmness 
misses the point completely. Our foreign policy is 
inadequate, but not because of its firmness. It is 
inadequate because it is not supported by a creative 
economic and political policy. The whole of Ger- 
many languishes in an economy of fantastic scarcity. 
Everyone is hungry, and will be more hungry be- 
fore the winter is over. Moreover, everyone will be 
cold and overcrowded. Little can be done to rebuild 
the shattered cities, or to manufacture goods for ex- 
port, so that food may be bought for import. It is 
no good to promise the Germans that they will be 
relieved from this situation when Germany becomes 
economically united. No one believes that the Rus- 
sians have any inclination to allow this economic 
unification. The iron curtain is as consistent eco- 
nomically as in every other respect. It may be pos- 
sible to do a little bargaining across it but not much. 
Every factory in the West, which requires raw ma- 
terial from the Russian zone, is thus put out of 
commission. 


The division of Germany between West and East 
may have to be accepted for a long while to come. 
What is needed is the revival of industry and trade 
in the West by linking Germany to the economy of 
the whole of western Europe. Otherwise every kind 
of political hysteria will arise once more out of the 
economic misery of the people. It is on this point 
that democratic criticism of our foreign policy must 
be directed, rather than against our firmness. 

There are, of course, some points of weakness in 
our strategic policy. The Baruch proposals for the 
outlawry of atomic bombs were not perfect. We 
were going to maintain our stockpile of bombs until 
the negotiations were complete. It might have been 
more adventurous and creative to give a proof of 
our trust by not holding on to this extra security. 
But Mr. Wallace never mentioned the fact that it 
never became possible to negotiate upon this point, 
because Russia presented the fantastic alternative to 
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the Baruch proposals that each nation should outlaw 
the bomb by its own legislative action. There was, 
of course, no security of international authority in 
this alternative at all. The presentation of the al- 
ternative suggested that Russia did not seriously 
want to come to terms on this issue. 

We are forced to face the tragic fact that there is 
no real peace in the world; and that the United Na- 
tions, in which we have invested so much emotional 
and moral capital is not able to solve any of the 
significant international problems which divide the 
world, because it presupposes a unanimity among 
the great powers, the very absence of which is the 
crux of our international problem, In this situation 
we must seek to preserve the peace for some decades, 
by a policy of both firmness and patience against 
the obvious intent of Russia to gain a wider and 
wider belt of unilateral security. We must avoid 
hysteria and all undue and exaggerated strategic 
measures. They would aggravate the situation. But 
we cannot, on the other hand, yield to Russian pres- 
sure point by point. To do that would once more 





make war the more inevitable because we tried too 
desperately to avert it. 

The Wallace incident proves that America is not 
yet sufficiently mature to deal with the vast power 
of our nation, which impinges upon every situation 
in the world. What is most unfortunate is, that 
democratic and liberal opinion in this country is so 
confused on the Russian issue, while the democratic 
opinion upon the continent is quite clear. Demo- 
cratic opinion upon the continent is, of course, not 
capitalist, and does not believe in free enterprise. 
Broadly speaking, the whole of Europe is liberal so- 
cialist ; and it is squeezed between two great giants, 
the one of which has a communist ideology which 
Europe finds noxious, and the other of which presses 
an irrelevant doctrine of “free enterprise” upon pov- 
erty-stricken nations. A genuine democratic foreign 
policy will have to rise above the characteristic eco- 
nomic prejudices of the wealthiest nation on earth. 
What we regard as the substance of democracy, is 
regarded in Europe as a luxury which only a very 
wealthy nation can afford. R.N. 


Divided China 


M. SEARLE BATES 


YEAR after the Japanese surrender, China is 

not within sight of peace, or of the road to 
economic recovery. At best, the tasks of restoring a 
country neither unified nor developed before the war, 
now broken and impoverished by eight years of 
struggle and exploitive occupation, were stupendous. 
Those tasks have been postponed and increased by 
the actual division of the country into two armed 
states threatening war against each other; by the 
Communist wrecking of railways and sealing-off of 
mines and other important economic units; and by 
the inability of trade, manufacture, and _ public 
finance to right themselves under such conditions. 
If one feels that the need and the hope of a 
communist revolution are so great as to outweigh 
all other considerations, there is nothing to discuss. 
If one hates and opposes every enterprise labeled 
communist or revolutionary, or in fact disturbing to 
the established order, there is also no need of dis- 
cussion. Less easy is the position of those who ap- 
preciate the necessity of drastic reforms long over- 
due, and therefore cannot give hearty support to 
the present (Kuomintang) Government against the 
Communists; who do not want to oppose the values 
found in some elements of the Chinese Communist 
program and practice, but who cannot agree with 
much that is said and done by them; or feel that 
their precent course is now or in the foreseeable 


future for the best interests of the Chinese people. 
Unless there can be developed a far greater force of 
independent liberal thought and action than has yet 
appeared, the real democrat, the real progressive, is 
condemned to stand by while two illiberal parties 
ruin the country, or to lend a reluctant and dubious 
adherence to one of these two major parties. The 
so-called “third parties” are insignificant factions of 
politicians without popular following, used as pawns 
by the chief parties, and so far, chiefly to the propa- 
ganda advantage of the Communists under the spe- 
cious name “Democratic League.” 

The Kuomintang, inseparable from the National 
Government which it created, holds three-fourths of 
the country and the main machinery and responsi- 
bilities of national organization. It can claim many 
important achievements, and it kept the country go- 
ing through the exhaustive war. The original revo- 
lutionary or reformist impulses and slogans are com- 
pletely muffled in bureaucracy and senility. One 
must admit that war, inflation, and the armed threat 
of communism do not, anywhere in the world, make 
an atmosphere favorable to liberal reform and re- 
construction. But the pains and disappointments of 
the people have been sharpened by the notorious in- 
crease in corruption and the pervasive decline in 
public service. Since severe criticism of the Com- 
munists must be recorded, let it be plain that the 
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Kuomintang now commands little respect and no 
enthusiasm. Except for the fact that it is the only 
visible alternative to Communist violence, dislike of 
the Government would be more vocal and active. 


It is widely believed, and probably with reason, 
that the Communists are emboldened by Russian 
counsel to increase continually their demands upon 
the Government. At the very least, one must think 
that Russia would not permit the Communists to be 
crushed, since they provide such an easy channel of 
influence with which to bedevil China, the Far East 
in general, and the United States, so intent on a Far 
Kast, set toward peaceful democracy in the American 
rather than in the Russian definition. If it were 
not for these Russian connections and potentialities, 
the Chinese Communists would have fared much 
worse in both Chinese and Western publicity. The 
desire to avoid controversy with Russia is a power- 
ful deterrent to anti-communist speech or action; 
and the Chiiese Communists, perhaps the Russians 
also, joyfully exploit this degree of immunity. 

No wholesale aid, perhaps no material aid what- 
ever, has been furnished directly by Russia to the 
Communists. The Communists have acquired in 
Manchuria considerable stocks of Japanese muni- 
tions which the Russians would not have put in their 
way if the latter had been faithfully upholding the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, 
dated August 14, 1945, the very day of the comple- 
tion of the Japanese surrender. In the exchange of 
notes accompanying the Treaty, Molotov thus com- 
mitted his Government: “In accordance with the 
spirit of the above treaty, and for the implementa- 
tion of its general ideas and purposes, the Soviet 
Government is ready to render to China moral sup- 
port and assistance with military equipment and 
other material resources, this support and assistance 
[to be] given fully to the National Government as 
the Central Government of China.” Such support 
as has been given was contributed rather to the Com- 
munists who seek to overthrow and supplant the 
National Government. 


Center of Gravity Among Chinese 


The Soviet Army has stripped Manchuria of es- 
sential mining, manufacturing, and railway equip- 
ment, leaving an economic wreck. The Russian ar- 
gument for war booty is simple and satisfactory in 
Moscow, but nowhere else. Russian withdrawal has 
reduced Chinese fears. But it was managed in a 
manner to hamper the entry of the ill-prepared Na- 
tionalists, who could not risk conflict with the Rus- 
sian troops; and to assist the occupation of a large 
part of the land by Communist forces. A portion 
of the Communist soldiers in Manchuria have been 
trained on the spot by Russian officers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that China is filled with deep 
resentment and distrust of Russia. 





Nevertheless, the tendency of many Chinese to 
put upon Stalin’s Russia the main responsibility for 
the internal conflict—and of a smaller number to 
put it upon the United States—is not sound. The 
Russia of Lenin and Trotsky might be blamed for 
initiating and fostering revolutionary communism in 
China. But now the center of gravity is among the 
Chinese. Perhaps three million Chinese have re- 
ceived thorough training as Communist Party mem- 
bers, officials, or soldiers, and many more have been 
influenced by Communist schools and propaganda, 
to organized, deep-seated hatred of the National 
Government and Army. On the other side, Nation- 
al Government personnel and their families, and the 
local officials, troops, and police under their direc- 
tion, have been similarly, if less intensely, habitu- 
ated to hatred of the Communists. Moreover, the 
overwhelming majority of educated or politically 
conscious inhabitants of the extensive non-commu- 
nist areas, while critical of the National Govern- 
ment, fear and oppose the Communist professional 
techniques of harsh disturbance and crude severity 
as demonstrated in the eastern and central provinces 
north of the Yangtze. They see little hope in Com- 
munist leadership and policies, either for the eco- 
nomic improvement of the nation, or for good gov- 
ernment with a comfortable yoke. 


Undoubtedly the areas longest and best governed 
by the central leadership of the Communists present 
a more favorable picture. There the Party organi- 
zation of the people for local production of simple 
necessaries, for military action, and for political co- 
operation of the Russian type, are effective—even 
admirable in the adaptation of means to end. People 
are not, however, given a chance to develop for the 
worth of themselves or of the process. They are 
developed, according to plan, and for purposes de- 
termined in the small group which requires abso- 
lute control of the mass. The acquisition and or- 
ganization of power appear to triumph, among the 
professional revolutionaries, over all other motives 
and considerations. If the people are sufficiently 
organized and indoctrinated, they are not interested 
in freedom of speech or in any other liberty. Yet 
no fault can wipe out the considerable merit of prac- 
tical concern for peasant welfare, albeit in the frame- 
work of developing Communist power. And no 
hostile critic can deny the sheer achievement of con- 
structing a wide-flung state, in fact a totalitarian 
state wherever it has been consolidated, under highly 
unpromising conditions. 


All in all, the stage has been extensively set for 
resumption of the civil war adjourned in the face of 
the Japanese menace 1936-37. During the interna- 
tional war the Communists multiplied their armed 
forces and their area of influence, a process con- 
tinued recently not only in Manchuria with a meas- 
ure of Russian cooperation, but also around Peiping 





and near Nanking and Shanghai. Generally speak- 
ing, the Communists have found peace talks and po- 
litical parleys to their advantage. The National 
Government continues to lose prestige in the post- 
war slump, amid popular discouragement and politi- 
cal failure. Accusations sometimes run to excess 
and to insincerity, for it is hard to imagine that any 
government could, in the actual difficulties, have met 
the needs and expectations of the people. But the 
responsible authorities who take the titles and the 
money must bear the burden. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Government, apart from hazy and inadequate 
perception of its own weaknesses in organization 
and morale, has been very reluctant to touch off a 
real war with the Communists. The desires of those 
who favor a war now, without further effort at 
compromise, have been continually overruled by at 
least three main considerations: (1) the elements of 
statesmanship in Chiang Kai-shek and others, who 
greatly prefer national unity in peace to military tri- 
umph, and who have some sense of the injury that 
civil war would bring ; (2) the fear that war against 
the Communists entails Russian intervention; (3) 
the restraining influence of the United States. 


Influence of the United States 


On the last point more should be said. The 
Chinese nation and its leaders, apart from the Com- 
munist minority, attribute to the United States their 
liberation from Japan and their major hope for 
peaceful development in the future. In their acute 
poverty, weakness, and anxiety, they are inclined to 
trust and to depend almost too much upon America. 
The National Government knows that the United 
States favors democratic liberalization; so it can 
hardly slam the door of political cooperation in the 
face even of Communists who maintain a large army 
and the scarcely disguised aim of completely over- 
throwing the Government. American public opin- 
ion would sharply react against a China fighting it- 
self, and therefore the National Government has 
long hesitated to oppose by force the Communist 
acquisitions. The United States defers the loan 
promised for economic rehabilitation, and further 
aid in the reorganization of the Chinese army, while 
the present threat of civil war continues. The Na- 
tional Government greatly needs and counts upon 
such aid, for broad national and international rea- 
sons over and beyond the current crisis; and there- 
fore has tried through a long period to compromise 
the internal dispute. 

The United States can aid China only through 
the recognized and predominant Government, not 
in defiance of that Government. On the other hand, 
unqualified and unlimited aid to the Government 
runs the risk of maintaining an effete regime against 
a needed revolution. Furthermore, such aid can easily 
be accused as an act of imperialism, aiming to bring 


China under some form of American control or 
privilege. These difficult issues were clearly faced 
in the remarkable instructions and statement relating 
to General Marshall’s appointment as Special Am- 
bassador, November 27 and December 15, 1945: 


“A China disorganized and divided, either by 
foreign aggression, such as that undertaken by the 
Japanese, or by violent internal strife, is an under- 
mining influence to world stability and peace now 
and in the future... . It is thus in the most vital 
interest of the United States and all the United Na- 
tions that the people of China overlook no oppor- 
tunity to adjust their internal differences promptly 
by means of peaceful negotiation. .. . The United 
States and the other United Nations have recognized 
the present National Government of the Republic 
of China as the only legal government in China. It 
is the proper instrument to achieve the objectives of 
a unified China. ... The United States’ support will 
not extend to United States’ military intervention 
to influence the course of any Chinese internal 
strife... .” The statements call for broadening of 
the present “one-party government” to provide 
“fair and effective representation” of other elements. 
“The existence of autonomous armies such as that 
of the Communist army is inconsistent with, and 
actually makes impossible, political unity in China. 
. . . With the institution of broadly representative 
government,” all armed forces should be “integrated 
effectively into the Chinese National Army.” 

To this most difficult and complex dispute, medi- 
atorial services of the highest quality have been ad- 
dressed with patient diligence. One wishes that 
from the start they could have operated under the 
auspices of the United Nations or with explicit Rus- 
sian approval, thus broadening their base and in- 
creasing the hope of their success. But the practical 
obstacles to such a course were greater than ideal- 
istic amateurs can realize. 

The Chinese Communists, and their allies— 
whether deliberate or unwary allies—in America, 
have made the most of these circumstances. They, 
like the Government, but with much more vigor and 
persistence in publicity, have represented themselves 
as angels of peace and progress, threatened by the 
stupid, vindictive partisanship of their militarized 
enemies. They have been obsequious to Americans 
at periods during the war and since the war, when 
they hoped for American military supplies. When 
that hope has faded, they have denounced any kind 
of American aid to China or activity in China, as 
support of the National Government on a partisan 
basis—“‘inciting civil war”; or simply as “capital- 
istic imperialism.” What would they say of Ameri- 
can refusal to continue UNRRA aid or other eco- 
nomic cooperation with the Government of Russia ; 
or of American aid to a revolutionary movement 
within Russia, if there could be such a thing? 
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It is no secret that broad-minded men, well up in 
the negotiating work of recent months, have been 
made, by hard experience, to distrust the motives and 
the truthfulness of Communist leaders. On the 
other side, some factions of the Government group 
have not stood for peace or for truth. Certain 
friends, Chinese and American alike, committed 
themselves so completely to the task of compromise 
that any barrier to adjustment was ipso facto con- 
demned. As Communist demands have been sharp- 
ly raised and varied, these men have insisted that 
the Government must accept them, promptly and 
completely, or be responsible for war. The old 
specter of appeasement arises, however. When 
avoidance of immediate conflict is made the supreme 
end, the most shrewd and aggressive seekers after 
power gain a disastrous advantage not merely over 
reactionaries, but also over moderates and liberals 
—even radicals and socialists—who value freedom 
and the democratic way, and disagree with com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


Advances of Communism 


Communism advances through misery, and pro- 
motes misery when that works to the harm of op- 
ponents, to the increase of communist power. To 
prevent the economic recovery of non-communist 
China seems to be a primary aim, as it certainly is 
a primary result, of recent Communist activity. Con- 
versely, the failure of other parties and other systems 
to meet the economic requirements and desires of 
many—particularly when that failure is gross and 
notorious—gives great advantage to the Commu- 
nists. Reform in and by the Kuomintang was the 
natural course for China, blocked by that group’s 
lack of the breadth, character, and will to triumph 
over difficulties admittedly great. 

If one lived in Yenan, perhaps he might be more 
conscious of the reputed idealism, austerity, and 
simple organization of the Communist leadership. 
However, it seems that even there the democratic 
lover of liberty would have to change radically his 
whole scale of values; and the faults and limitations 
both of human material and of the rigorous system 
would become increasingly irksome to a resident in 
peace time. When one lives in a society crowded 
with refugees from Communist territory near and 
far, just plain folks who had little property or none, 
including many farmers, laborers, servants, peddlers, 
and schoolboys, it is impossible to feel that the 
Communists are bearers of salvation. Using bay- 
onets to push “the people” to a prescribed “spon- 
taneous movement”; inviting every local rascal to 
claim field or house or food by accusing any one 
who has them, no matter how little ; harsh conscript- 
ing of young men to fight their neighbors and to de- 
stroy the livelihood of whole communities—these 
widespread procedures appear lower than the faults 


of the society they break up, and move not toward 
the good community, but away from it. Naturally 
many of the Chinese people feel that men formed in 
Communist-guerrilla techniques of revolution and 
control, will not be models of democratic virtue and 
of peaceful cooperation in the skills of city life or 
of government on a national scale. Grant for ex- 
treme cases the necessity of force and craft to 
achieve, or to maintain, freedom and progress, the 
current Communist methods can be excused only if 
one has immense confidence in the rightness of Com- 
munism’s visible goal, and in the spirit and the com- 
petence of its total leadership to act very differently 
from the way most of it does act. 


We ought not to be found hostile to any move, 
however crude and preliminary, which is a necessary 
step toward a finer ultimate brotherhood of man. 
But claims must be anxiously examined. Yester- 
day Mussolini, Hitler, and the Japanese Empire were 
marshalling their peoples for a new “freedom”, a 
new “justice”, a “new order” which put the national 
interest above capitalist selfishness. Their critiques 
of the obvious vices in America, in Britain, or in 
Russia, did not make good their claims for the exten- 
sion of their own power. Communist critiques, well 
founded though they may be at some points, do not 
carry automatic validation of communist ambitions 
and communist methods. The latter must stand com- 
parison with democratic socialism, with free labor 
movements, with the progressive play of mixed 
economies, with the possibilities of the same effort 
expended on behalf of earnest reform as is now spent 
for exclusive revolution. Meanwhile, portions of 
mankind, perhaps the entire race, will strive and 
suffer in the great testings. 


China’s Future 


The China outlook is bad. Real agreement and 
cooperation between the rigid-minded, suspicious 
leaders of the Kuomintang and the Communist Party, 
hardened in full twenty years of conflict and with- 
out a young face among them, seems impossible to 
achieve. The Communists demand a large place in 
government as a free political party in a constitu- 
tional state, while at the same time keeping their 
armies and their direct government of vast areas. 
The Government demands the reduction of the Com- 
munists to military impotence as the price of political 
compromise. Each side has plausible arguments to 
support these major positions, declarations adapted 
to particular audiences, varied and reclothed in each 
month’s circumstances. But the positions remain in- 
compatible, the protagonists remain implacable. 
Word-garments of peace merely drape the readying 
of the guns, while professional propagandists seek 
to place upon their opponents the outward responsi- 
bility for civil war. If a formula of mediation could 








be mouthed, would it bring more than a brief, un- 
stable truce? 


The dark, miserable prospect of full civil war has 
hardly three dim rays of half-light: (1) the none-too 
favorable chance of fresh leadership and reforms or 
moderation within either or both of the hostile 
camps; (2) startling growth of third-party men and 
ideas to a stature that hardly seems possible on 
present evidence or promise; (3) China’s consider- 
able experience of muddling along in neither peace 
nor war, futile, logically impossible, disgustingly 
primitive—but not so devastating as the grimmer, 
better organized batterings and burnings that ad- 
vanced modern states provide. 


Before you turn away to shrug your shoulders or 
to pray, think for a moment of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of peasants and other plain folk, of infants and 
growing children, whose welfare is the shuttlecock of 
ambitious contestants, who have neither the strength 
nor the knowledge to protect their own good. Think 
also of the elect Chinese who strive in personal in- 
security and with small resources to serve their neigh- 
bors this day, and to build for a better future. Who 
is able, then, to speak with indifference, or with heed- 
less partisanship, of divided China ? 


Communication 


Milan, Italy 
Sir: 

I am a subscriber and a careful reader of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis. 

As an Italian Protestant, belonging to the Walden- 
sian Church, I should like to draw your attention to 
certain aspects of the predominance of the “Christian 
Democratic” parties in Holland, France, and Italy 
with reference to your remarks in the June 24th issue 


(number 11) of your journal (last paragraph of 
Editorial Notes). 

From a purely political point of view, I am not in 
a position to say to what extent the Catholic parties 
in France and Holland are “dominated by the work- 
ers”, but, with regard to Italy, it is safe to state that 
this party, while devoting much attention to labor 
organization, is far from being “dominated by the 
workers” as much so as its electoral success is largely 
due to the votes of many backward and capitalistic 
minded people dominated by the fear of the “reds,” 
in which term some include the socialists. 

As far as religion is concerned, which is much more 
important, it is necessary to remember that one of 
the points most vigorously emphasized during the 
electoral campaign by the Christian democratic party 
has been that the “new Italian State” has to be a 
“confessional” State. All Protestant minorities in 
Spain, in Italy and elsewhere know what this means 
for a Catholic. 

Religious liberty is at stake in the new Italian con- 
stitution and it will be seen from the solution of this 
problem if the Catholic party in Italy, as far as 
religion is concerned, is nearer to Franco’s totali- 
tarian Catholic attitude or to Christianity proper. 

I would suggest that American Protestants devote 
their attention to the study of Catholic predomi- 
nance in those countries where the Catholic Church 
has been represented by an overwhelming majority 
during the last centuries, and do not draw their 
opinion about the Catholic Church from the Catholic 
minorities, educated and trained to freedom and 
liberty of conscience by the surrounding broadminded 
Protestant majority. There is a huge wave of Cath- 
olic predominance ready to flood the world ; the Prot- 
estants should decide what they are standing for: 
political security and financial safety, or the Word 
of God. Ertco Rotter. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Study Volumes on the 
Ecumenical Church 


Christians interested in the future of the World 
Church should have their attention called to a series of 
volumes currently being published by Harpers. The 
Interseminary Series, study volumes on the Ecumenical 
Church and its task, are primarily planned as prepara- 
tory material for a great national conference of the 
Interseminary Movement, to be held in June, 1947. The 
nature of the books, however, and their high quality, 
make them of interest to a wide group of ministers and 
laymen in our Protestant Churches. 

The Interseminary Series, is the result of both group 
an individual thinking. The scope of each volume and 
its general outline were worked out by four Commis- 
sions. Chapters were then assigned to an outstanding 
number of our leading thinkers and authorities in the 
various areas of Christian faith. The net result is a 


stimulating body of material, representing not an agreed 
upon point of view, but the best thinking of a number 
of splendid minds. 


The first volume addresses itself to an analysis of the 
cultures of the world and the nature of the challenge 
these cultures present to the Church and its gospel. The 
outline of the chapters is as follows: “Introduction,” 
Clarence T. Craig; “Our Technological Civilization,” 
Joseph Haroutunian; “Spiritual Gropings and Tensions 
in Modern Life,” Amos N. Wilder; “Personal Tensions 
in Modern Life,” Walter Horton; “Rivalries in Power,” 
Elmer J. F. Arndt; “Racism,” Buell Gallagher ; “Chris- 
tian Moral Conflicts in the World Today.” James H. 
Nichols. 


Members of a second Commission are dealing with the 
organized movements of our day which are both allied 
and opposed to the Church. Chapter titles include: “The 
New Comparative Religions,” Elton Trueblood; “Hu- 
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manism, Scientism and Vocationalism,” Fred West; 
“The Religion of Service Clubs and Lodges,’ Dwight 
Smith; “Secular Radicalism,” George Hedley; “The 
New Fascism,” Howard Thurman; “The Cults,” Pier- 
son Parker; “The Old Comparative Religions,’ Hugh 
Vernon White; “The Latent Possibilities of the Church,” 
Edward L. Parsons. 

A third volume, entitled “The Gospel, the Church, and 
the World,” includes chapters by John Knox, Paul 
Scherer, Norman Pittenger, Kenneth S. Latourette, 
Richard Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, Luman J. Shafer and 
Elmer Homrighausen. 

“Toward Ecumenical Christianity,” is the theme of a 
fourth volume with chapters on “Christianity and the 
Churches,” Matthew Spinka; “The Ecumenical Goal,” 
John Mackay and John Bennett; “The History of the 
Ecumenical Movement,” Abdel Wentz and H. S. Leiper ; 
“The Maintenance of Ecumenical Fellowship in World 
War IT,” A. L. Warnshuis and Charles Iglehart ; “Chris- 
tian Community and World Order,” Frederick Nolde; 
“Progress on the American Scene,” Paul Douglass; 
“Achieving the Ecumenical Ideal,” Stanley Rycroft. 

A summary volume is also to be published, “What 
Must the Church Do?,” by Henry P. Van Dusen. 


Dr. Barth Asks Sympathy 
For German Youth 


German youth, brought up under the Nazi system 
without any means of learning the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, must be handled with patience and affec- 
tion, Dr. Karl Barth, Swiss Protestant theologian, de- 
clared. Dr. Barth returned to Geneva after teaching 
the summer term at Bonn University in Germany, from 
which he was expelled during the early years of the 
Hitler regime. 


Dr. Barth said he found the minds of the youth to 
whom he lectured “a veritable chaos,” and questioned 


whether they could justifiably be accused of being as 
guilty as their parents. 


The theologian related that his students at Bonn Uni- 
versity, all former members of the Hitler Youth and 
veterans of the war, at first received him without wel- 
come, but after his first daily lectures on Christian doc- 
trine, they became enthusiastic. The number attending 
his lectures increased by 20 per cent, Dr. Barth said. 

“I found myself surrounded and applauded as never 
before by these soldiers,” he declared. “They thanked 
me for the addresses and begged me to return next sum- 
mer. I am very anxious to have these young people at 
Basle this winter. With them it is possible to build for 
the future in a positive way.” (RNS) 


The Churches and World Order 


The crisis of humanity mounts with each passing day. 
The fabric of our society, weakened by years of global 
war, is being torn asunder by growing conflict between 
two worlds. The tensions between the Soviet and West- 
ern powers dim the prospects for just or durable peace 
settlements, and heighten the terrible insecurity of this 
atomic age. Before the task of world reconstruction has 
really begun, the great powers are showing, through 
competition in armaments, a fear and distrust of each 


other, which, if unchecked, may lead to new war. Fear 
and frustration mark the mood of the peoples. Truly, 
this is a time of testing for the family of nations, and 
for the churches of Christ in every land. 

The Christian witness in the world of nations is a 
challenge to governments and peoples. Unless there is 
a moral transformation in the hearts of individuals and 
in society, the seeds of pride and selfishness will surely 
produce the bitter fruit of a new and more terrible war. 
Our churches have stated this truth repeatedly. The 
passage of time has only made more clear its validity. 
If there is to be sufficient world order to prevent chaos, 
international relations must be changed at their source— 
in the spirit of man. There is no substitute for a funda- 
mental conversion of attitudes. (Federal Council of 
Churches—“World Order Day Message.”) 


Protestant Liaison 
Representative in Germany 


A permanent Protestant liaison representative between 
the American Military Government in Germany, and the 
German Church, under a plan authorized by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of War, 
was appointed by the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America at its 
September 26th meeting held in New York. 

Rev. Dr. Julius Bodensieck, president of the Wartburg 
Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, was selected 
by the Federal Council to succeed Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Council, who has just 
returned from two months service in Germany as the 
temporary liaison official. 

Dr. Bodensieck, who has been in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, at the headquarters of the World Council of 
Churches, is expected to go to Germany within a short 
time to begin his service there. 

The primary purpose of Dr. Cavert’s mission in Ger- 
many was to complete arrangements with the American 
Military Government for a permanent liaison represen- 
tative. The plan provides for representatives of the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths, whose 
purpose is to help the German churches in the critical 
situation which they face today in connection with urgent 
issues of spiritual reconstruction. 


Ecumenical Institute 
Enrolls 48 Students 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, has announced that forty- 
eight students from eighteen nations, including Ger- 
many, have enrolled for the first term of the Ecumenical 
Institute which opened October 5th in Geneva. The 
laymen’s training center was established at Celigny, near 
Geneva, last summer, with part of a $1,000,000 gift from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The student body comprises ten Christian young 
people from Germany, seven from Holland, five from 
Great Britain, three each from Norway, France and 
Czechoslovakia, with others from the United States, 
Argentina, Sweden, Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, South 
Africa, Belgium, Finland, Poland and Russia. The single 
Russian student is a member of the Russian Orthodox 
community in Paris. 
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According to Institute officials, enrollees have been 
chosen on the basis of unusual war-time experiences. 
Six were members of underground resistance move- 
ments during the war, five were prisoners of war, two 
were inmates of Nazi concentration camps. The group, 
a third of which are women, includes seven teachers, 
five business men, and three journalists. Among them 
are also social woikers, a publisher, a civil servant, an 
agricultural expert, and a biologist. 

Declaring that the aim of the Institute is to develop 
Christian leadership among young people of all nations, 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that “the churches realize they 
have a grave responsibility not only to bring men and 
women into their ranks, but to induce them to join in 
bringing the Christian message into all walks of life. 
They also realize, however, they need new leadership 
and this Institute will provide the training which will 
help youth to do its job.” (RNS) 


World Council Publication 


“The World Council of Churches—Its Process of 
Formation” is the title of a volume of over two hundred 
pages, published at the headquarters of the World Coun- 
cil in Geneva, which gives a detailed statement of the 
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most recent developments, and especially the new phase 
of those developments, which began with the meeting of 
the Provisional Committee in Geneva last February. 


The book contains the resolutions in which the work 
of the Conference is reflected and which, together with 
the “messages”, clearly reveal the achievements of the 
World Council. It also gives the constitutional docu- 
ments of the World Council and a general introduction 
written by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in which he surveys the 
past history of the ecumenical movement. Copies of 
the book may be secured from the New York office of 
the World Council. 


German Evangelical Unity 
Seen Threatened 


Unity between German Lutheran, Reformed and 
United Churches achieved by the formation of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany more than a year ago, is 
being threatened by moves to form a unified Lutheran 
Church, according to Pastor Wolfgang Schweitzer, Con- 
fessional youth leader, who was in Geneva to visit head- 
quarters of the World Council of Churches. 

“Although the new constitution for the Evangelical 
Church has not yet been written,” Pastor Schweitzer 
declared, “one Lutheran group already is seeking to 
establish a unified Lutheran Church in Germany, despite 
opposition of Lutherans in other provinces.” 

Pastor Schweitzer, a staff member of the foreign 
department of the Evangelical Church, said the problem 
of de-Nazification does not appear any longer to be an 
obstacle to the reconstruction and revival of the Church. 

“While churchmen had feared that military authori- 
ties might dictate which pastors should be allowed to 
preach, I do not believe the de-Nazification situation will 
grow any worse,” he declared. 

He said the new de-Nazification policy in the Amer- 
ican zone “works very well,” and quoted Pastor Niemoel- 
ler as having recently asserted that de-Nazification is 
“not a serious problem and will not be a problem in 
the future, except in very special cases.” 

According to Pastor Schweitzer, the Protestant youth 
movement in Germany is “the strongest of any youth 
work being carried on at present in areas where the 
population is Protestant.” 

One of the few Germans of his age—he is only thirty 
—to hold a doctorate in theology, Pastor Schweitzer 
escaped from Germany in 1944 after Nazi officials had 
begun suppressing church youth work of which he was 
in charge. He managed to penetrate the Allied lines and 
began working with the American Army. Previously 
he had served in the German Army but was expelled in 
1940 because he was half-Jewish. (RNS) 


Author in This Issue 


M. Searle Bates has recently returned to China as 
vice-president of Nanking University. 

He was in America during the war years, at which 
time he devoted himself particularly to an inquiry in- 
itiated by The Federal Council of Churches on the prob- 
lem of religious liberty. He wrote the findings of this 
inquiry im the now well known volume entitled: 
“Religious Liberty: An Inquiry.” 
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